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ART EDUCATION 


In February, the NEW YORK TIMES carried an 
account of a three-year study conducted under 
the auspices of the Department of Psychiatry of 
Columbia University. In reporting on the results, 
Dr. Davis Abrahamsen, the director of research 
for the study, announced that ten per cent of 
the public school children of the United States 
are emotionally disturbed and in need of mental 
guidance. This was no small study: it was nation- 
wide and involved slightly over two and one- 
half million children, or about ten per cent of 
the nation’s public school population when the 
study was begun in 1950. The range of percent- 
age of school children reported as being emo- 
tionally disturbed varied greatly among the 
school systems participating in the study. It was 
also disclosed that in 80 per cent of the schools, 
problems of mental hygiene were not discussed 
in the classroom and that in 85 per cent of the 
schools where mental hygiene problems were 
discussed there were no staff personnel trained 
in mental hygiene. 

These are staggering statistics! Every teacher, 
regardless of subject, cannot escape alarm at 
the large number of students who are suffering 
from emotional disturbances sufficiently severe 
to specify them as such. Mental illness is not a 
twentieth century phenomenon but its preva- 
lence is. Modern life and conditions, while free- 
ing us from earlier ailments, have created newer 
and more fearsome ones. Through advances in 
medical science we have all but eliminated many 
of the once common diseases. But mental and 
emotional disturbances confront us in quite a 
different manner than physical disease. Where- 
as a person suffering from tuberculosis is re- 
moved from school and given proper treatment, 
children who are mentally and emotionally dis- 
turbed are the daily concern of practically every 
teacher, and it is only in very severe cases, and 
then not always, that special treatment is given. 
Whether we like it or not, the prevalence of 
mentally ill children is a problem which faces 
every teacher and one which he cannot avoid. 

Dr. Abrahamsen reports on the inadequacy 
of personnel in the school systems for dealing 
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ART EDUCATION (continued from page 1) 


with mental disturbance. There is, for example, 
only one psychiatrist available for every 50,000 
pupils, one psychologist for approximately every 
11,000 children, and one psychiatric social 
worker for approximately every 38,000 chil- 
dren. He then goes on to make suggestions as 
to the number of trained personnel which 
schools should “ideally” have and recommends 
that there be one psychiatrist, one psychologist 
and one psychiatric social worker for each 8,000, 
2000 and 3,000 children respectively. 

The situation which Dr. Abrahamsen has re- 
vealed is both grave and deplorable and we 
agree with his recommendations for an increase 
in trained personnel in attacking this enormous 
problem. We hope that this report is accorded 
wide circulation and that action is taken on the 
logical and reasonable proposals which he has 
made. 

But we also hope that the implications of this 
report are broadly, rather than narrowly, ac- 
cepted and acted upon that teachers and school 
officials realize that the problem of mental ills 
cannot be solved by increasing the number of 
psychiatrists and psychologists any more than a 
community of people is necessarily kept healthy 
by the existence of a large number of physicians. 
Tuberculosis has been controlled, more by dem- 
onstrating the necessity of fresh air and clean 
healthful surroundings than by cures: rickets 
have largely disappeared because babies are 
given the foods which are necessary to develop 
strong and well-formed bones. 

In the same way, the best means of insuring 
mental health is to provide young people with 
the experiences and surroundings which develop 
mental health. A person becomes mentally and 
emotionally disturbed because he is subject tc 
experiences which render him insecure, which 
are frustrating, and which keep him from work- 
ing out his problems in meaningful and socially 
accepted manners, or because he is denied op- 
portunities to understand and interpret his ex- 
periences and to engage in activities which give 
him emotional maturity and stability. Teachers 
cannot be made responsible for the home life of 
a child or for the social conditions which sur- 
round him—although they are frequently and 
marvelously helpful. But teachers can and must 


become increasingly concerned with those 
school activities which develop mental health. 
No area in the school program is better able to 
do this than the arts. 

In an art experience, the creator clarifies his 
relation to some aspect of the world which is of 
concern to him and relates it to his personal 
experience and philosophy. He frequently re- 
conciles conflicting pressures to which he is sub- 
jected or gives his anxieties and frustrations 
some outlet. The creative act, by its nature, is 
constructive and integrating; it builds personality 
by establishing the individual as important and 
unique. It is no accident that adults, as never be- 
fore, are taking up art activities, for they, quite 
as much as children, are subjected to the condi- 
tions that cause mental disturbances. But unlike 
children, adults are somewhat freer to take ac- 
tion which is helpful to them. 

The potential role of art experiences in rela- 
tion to mental hygiene is not new to art teachers, 
but its significance is not sufficiently appreciated 
by educators generally. It must also be added 
that our contribution as art teachers is not al- 
ways what it might be, for in too large a pro- 
portion of schools art activities are so conducted 
that only a small part of their potential is real- 
ized. The imposition of problems and techniques, 
the use of situations that are not related to the 
interests or experiences of the students, and the 
demand for results that have little relation to 
the abilities of the creators all, separately or in 
combination, rob art experiences of their basic 
contributions. Where art activities do not con- 
tribute to personality and mental health, it is 
because they lack the qualities that should right- 
ly characterize them. 

There is no doubt that, increasingly, both edu- 
cators and the public will realize the gravity of 
the mental and emotional maladjustment of our 
school children and will take measures to bring 
about better mental health. In this inevitable de- 
velopment, art educators should take an active 
and crucial part. We should make clear the basic 
contribution of our field to the development of 
mental health. We should also, continuously, 
improve our practices so that the art experiences 
that we promote for young people possess the 
values of which they are capable and which we 
claim. 
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TOWARD BETTER 
ART TEACHING 


EDITH L. NICHOLS 

Assistant Director of Art 
Board of Education of City of 
New York 


A good course of study in art is no guaran- 
tee that the art work in the schools will be equal- 
ly fine. When a new manual called “Art in the 
Elementary Schools” was distributed about a 
year ago to the more than 25,000 teachers and 
administrators in New York City, the Art De- 
partment was realistic enough to know that this 
was just the beginning, and could be the end 
in many cases, unless an intensive city-wide 
teacher-training program was initiated. 

Many types of teacher-training have been 
used through the years with varying degrees of 
success. One of the most satisfactory is what 
we call “developing an experimental and dem- 
onstration school.” Some of these schools were 


developed while the new manual was being 
written, and some are being carried on now to 
implement the manual. 


The Experimental Schools 

This type of program takes about a year to 
complete with the art supervisor assigned visit- 
ing the school at least once a week, and every- 
one cooperating—superintendents, principals 
and teachers. It is important that they all under- 
stand the philosophy underlying the plan and 
the kind of approach suggested for all prob- 
lems. 

There is a two-fold purpose in developing a 
school in this manner. It is used as a proving 
ground for all of our ideas and theories in art 
education, and since it can be visited by many 
teachers, the results spread far and wide. The 
assistant superintendents in the field suggested 
the schools to be used and chose those in which 
principals are interested in the art program, and 
willing to cooperate. The schools chosen are in 
vastly different economic areas, but we found 
that all children, no matter what their back- 


Workshop for principals closely approximates classroom situation 
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grounds, reacted in the same way to art experi- 
ences. 

To introduce the plan, conferences are held 
with the principal and teachers in each selected 
school and what we planned to do outlined and 
discussed. Most teachers are valiant souls whose 
whole concern is the development of the chil- 
dren entrusted to them and who, therefore, wel- 
come every help in a subject about which in the 
beginning they feel so insecure. However, the 
interest of all of the teachers is soon aroused 
when they find that the art supervisor is inter- 
ested in their practical problems too and can 
help with the first specific changes necessary. 

Arrangement of classroom furniture is con- 
sidered, routines are established for the most 
effective distribution, care, and use of materials. 
Room and school decorations are simplified and 
in some dingy spots in the oldest buildings book- 
cases, shelves, panels on dark walls were 
painted in cheery colors. The entire building 
takes on a renewed and happier look. 

All of the first lessons in each class are guided 
by the art supervisor showing teachers how to 
release children’s feelings and ideas and how 
to encourage them to express themselves freely 
with the art materials. Work progresses slowly 
at first. Teachers who for years had done all of 
the planning and thinking for the children find 
it difficult to stand back and watch their pupils 
learn through experimenting. But the teachers 
grow with the children and understanding and 
courage develop, courage to conduct their own 


Pupils are so absorbed in their task they are unaware of 


observers 


lessons with the children expressing their own 
ideas in their own way about the things in which 
they are interested. 

Very frequently all of the teachers are called 
together by the art supervisor to discuss and 
evaluate what is happening and how to pro- 
ceed. The first materials introduced were tem- 
pera paint, inch wide bristle brushes and large 
sheets of newsprint paper. With these there was 
need to do some reorganizing in the classrooms 
so that the materials were accessible to the chil- 
dren and there was adequate working space. It 
seemed best to have the children work in groups 
according to available equipment. We suggest 
a painting corner with a linoleum square on 
the floor and one or two easels and a large pail 
for water. If there are no easels at first, the 
children fasten their papers to the rear black- 
boards with scotch tape and use this arrange- 
ment as an easel. Painting goes on the greater 
part of the day in the elementary classes with 
two or four children working at a time. They 
make out their own schedule and watch eagerly 
for their turn to come. All children love to paint 
today; it is introduced so simply. The teacher may 
say, “Select the color you like best and see what 
the wide brush will do with it on the large 
paper.” Not “paint a picture” or even a house 
or a tree, but just let the brush paint, so there 
is freedom and pure joy in the bright colors and 
free flowing paint. Some children will paint with 
thin lines, some will paint all parallel lines and 
the teacher may say, “Can’t the brush do any- 
thing else?” “Let it try.” All the responsibility 
is on the brush; it’s like a game and the children 
—small and large—enjoy it. In no time at all 
papers are covered with swinging, rhythmic 
lines and more colors are added as soon as con- 
trol of the materials is gained. Gradually shapes 
appear with the lines, and one day a form that 
resembles something familiar may appear and 
be recognized by both child and teacher. Then 
the comment may be, “Can you do anything to 
make it look more like a bird, a boy, or a boat?” 
—as the case may be. Children seem to know 
instinctively that dark against light will make a 
form stand out, or that a bright color next to a 
dull color will appear brighter. They try many 
ways to make the form they have discovered 
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show up better, and they add a few details to 
add to the resemblance. The child has started 
painting a picture simply and unplanned. It is 
difficult to determine who feels the greater thrill, 
the child or his teacher. Some children reach this 
stage quickly, others are content to paint color- 
ful designs or, as we call them, “design paint- 
ings” for a much longer period, but all with 
encouragement will eventually introduce subject 
matter and paint with confidence. We no longer 
hear “I can’t paint,” “! don’t like to paint.” Even 
in the middle grades the overgrown boys and 
the self conscious girl paint freely at every 
opportunity. The changed attitude is due also 
to the way work is evaluated. Now we do not 
hear of the class artists. Children are individuals 
and measured against themselves only, how to- 
day’s painting compares to yesterday's or last 
week’s, whether more control of materials is 
shown, more imagination in design or subject 
matter. 

Other materials are introduced when the 
teacher feels the children are ready for them. 
Designing with colored wools, using large eyed 
needles and open mesh materials, follows the 
painting naturally. We sometimes call this work 
painting with wool and the children approach it 
exactly as they approach painting and with as 
much, or more, pleasure. Here they can make 
something three dimensional and useful and 
there is always a certain challenge in “making 
things to take home.” Boys, as well as girls, find 
a lot of satisfaction in this activity, as they do 
in every art experience where they feel free and 
on their own. 

Using colored papers experimentally both in 
two and three dimensional construction follows. 
Discovering all the things that can be done with 
paper as tearing, twisting, pulling, and folding 
and inventing ways of fastening the shapes to- 
gether is challenging to all ages. Color and de- 
sign are basic to this activity, as to all art ex- 
periences, and are continually discussed and 
evaluated. Metallic and textured papers, small 
boxes, plastic scraps are all used in designing 
and constructing with paper. 


Clay, too, is an important art media and one 


that even kindergarten children recognize as 
very different from paint, chalk, or paper. They 


Principals find working with clay an exciting new art 


experience 


discover that it has bulk and weight, that it can 
be patted, pushed, squeezed and coaxed into 
various shapes that seem to grow out of the 
material itself. When clay pieces are fired and 
glazed, the transformation makes the children 
almost gasp with awe; to them a miracle has 
been performed. So much joy is evidenced in art 
when presented as personal experiences where 
the children themselves do the thinking, plan- 
ning, and experimenting. 

Puppetry is more or less a culminating activ- 
ity because it includes most of the art experi- 
ences listed. Modeling the head, whether with 
paper mache or clay, discovering all sorts of 
materials that may be used for hair, designing 
and making appropriate costumes, painting 
backdrops, inventing ways of lighting to show 
mood or time of day, planning the grouping on 
a pupil-made stage, all are part of puppetry. 
When the pupils themselves write the story and 
stage the play, they have completed an educa- 
tional as well as an art project. 


The Teachers Role 


What, specifically, is the teacher’s role? She 
is more important than ever and her responsi- 
bilities greater. She must know the abilities and 
potentialities of each pupil in her class, she 
must know where to encourage and when to 
urge forward, she must know the developmental 
pattern in art that all children pass through, she 
must set up a congenial working area in her 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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WHITHER CREATIVITY? 


CARL E. HILLER 


Asst. Prof., Asst. Dir. School of 
General Studies 
Owens College, New York 


There is not an adult among us who was not 
once endowed with an imagination. There is 
not a child alive today who is not a creative 
child. Every young human has the urge to create, 
to create in many different ways, with the voice, 
with the body, with the hands. Every young hu- 
man has that creative urge and uses it. Let us 
look at some children to see how they use it, in 
what ways the creative urge manifests itselt. 

The humming sound, thin, high, and some- 
times plaintive that emanates from the little 
one’s bedroom long after he should have been 
asleep is the child creating with his vocal chords 
—Music, albeit a primitive kind of music. Some- 
times there are words with it, words that spring 
from the experiences and the people of the 
child’s day. There is no tune, no rhythmic pat- 
tern. Very seldom does the little one repeat the 
same sequence of notes twice. This is the child 
creating 

A baby of ten months sits on the floor amid 
a jumble of toys. The radio is turned on and the 
child begins to rock back and forth to the rhythm. 
His sister, age three, stands, shifting her weight 
from one foot to the other or hops or skips 
changing speed in response to the changing 
tempo of the music. This is creative body move- 
ment, an elemental form of dance. The response 
of the child to the music is not directed by an 
adult; it comes from within. This is the child 
creating ... 

Still another variant on the use of the imagi- 
nation; a four-year-old takes advantage of a 
lull in her parents’ dinner table conversation to 
burst breathlessly into a long story. The story is 
a melange of the possible and the impossible, 
the real and the unreal, but in essence a figment 
of her imagination. Sometimes the narration 
is only a chapter of a fantasy that the youngster 
is living. This is the child creating .. . 

When children play house, or play store, or 


play doctor they are participating in what we 
call creative play. Listen to a group of six and 
seven year olds dramatizing a shopping trip to 
the local grocery. The situations are real; the 
fact that the children are acting the parts of 
adults on their own initiative makes the situa- 
tion a creative one. “No, I’m sorry we're all out 
of spinach” says the clerk. “My, coffee is expen- 
sive!” says the customer. The expressions, the 
stress, the facial contortions are all dramatic 
caricatures of their mothers. These are children 
creating 

Manipulative creativity usually starts with the 
materials that nature has provided. There are 
probably very few children who have not found 
some small patch of dirt that has been trans- 
formed by rain into that wonderful substance, 
mud. Digging the hands into the stuff, squeezing 
it through the fingers, molding it between the 
palms is one of childhood’s most common experi- 
ences. Is not such molding the beginning of 
sculpture, crude though it may seem? The damp 
sand at the beach is another of nature’s ma- 
terials that lends itself to the creative manipu- 
lation of youngsters’ hands. The making of 
castles and dams, labyrinths and tunnels ab- 
sorbs children for hours. Here are children creat- 

Add children and a good snowfall, and the 
result will always be a crop of snowmen, forts 
and igloos. It would seem that children can’t be 
stopped from creating with natural materials, 
from squeezing, molding, patting and smooth- 
ing mud, sand, snow! 

Children also discover other materials that 
can be put together to make things: boards and 
crates for huts and tree-houses, twigs and leaves 
for crowns. Inventiveness is indeed rampant in 
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childhood. Given the ingredients of a child, a 
piece of chalk, and a sidewalk, can there be any 
doubt as to the result? Here is one of the most 
common of all examples of children’s creativity, 
—sidewalk drawing. The subject matter is usu- 
ally the human race, friends and relatives, par- 
ents and teachers. 

Inventiveness is not only evident in the child’s 
manipulation of materials, but also in his obser- 
vation. Children show wonderful imagination 
in seeing a cloud formation that “looks like a 
camel”, or in picking up a stone that “looks like 
a dog’s head with only one ear.” 

All this imagination, all this invention, all this 
creativity is a part of childhood. What happens 
to it as children grow into adults? How few 
adults retain any of these qualities! Why? Is it 
inevitable that creativity and imagination must 
be lost in the process of growth and maturity? 
These questions pose a problem for both parent 
and teacher. In order to clarify this issue let us 
examine some of the factors in operation during 
the child’s development and maturation that 
tend to stunt creativity. 

There comes a time in the life of every child 
when he begins to compare his own creative 
products with those of others. Since no child 
grows up in a vacuum it is inevitable that he 
is exposed to magazine and book illustrations, 
to billboards and posters, to reproductions of 
paintings and sculpture. He begins to question 
his own ability in terms of results. His feeling 
of inadequacy is more often than not heightened 
by a stress on representation in the art class. 
Not only are his own standards impossible of 
attainment, but so also are those of his parents 
and teachers. 


With the coming of adolescence comes a cer- 
tain degree of inhibition. The young person, for 
the first time acutely aware of himself as an 
individual, tends to exercise a self-imposed con- 
trol over his overt behavior, to curb his physical 
and verbal expression. To some degree this con- 
trol is prompted by a desire to conform and in 
conforming to be accepted by his peer group. 

Another factor that tends to curb creative ac- 
tivity on the part of boys from the age of ten 
upwards is a cultural one. Seemingly peculiar 
to the United States is the idea that art is “sissy.” 


That such an idea is completely irrational in the 
light of the fact that the majority of the world’s 
artists have been, and are men, seems to carry 
little weight. Whatever the cause of this para- 
doxical aspect of our culture, it is a reality which 
must be reckoned with along with the other fac- 
tors mentioned. 

Finally, the time element enters the picture as 
a factor in limiting the individual's creativity. 
As the young person progresses through high 
school and college, he is usually allotted less 
and less time for art activities. 

Thus, while the intellectual development of 
the individual is carefully nurtured during the 
maturation process, the emotional development 
is disregarded or even curbed. The children who 
were once brimming over with creativity grow 
into unimaginative, uncreative adults. It is not 
until full maturity has been attained that adults 
finally realize their own lack of imagination. 
When adolescent inhibitions and cultural con- 
ventions no longer stand in the way, then does 
the adult open his eyes and understand his loss. 
“If | could only do that” he sighs wistfully as he 
watches a painter at work in the park. “I can’t 
even draw a straight line.” 

In recent years there are indications that there 
is an intense desire on the part of adults to do 
something positive in attempting to overcome 
their own lack of imagination. Throughout the 
country there is a tremendous growth in adult 
education classes in all the arts. Sunday painters, 
sculptors, ceramists and weavers are becoming 
more numerous every day. Professional organ- 
izations, factories, large offices and stores are 
entering the field of employees’ art exhibits, 
choral groups, amateur dramatics. Here is defi- 
nite proof that people—adult people—want to 
create. But at the same time it is sometimes sad 
to watch their attempts to be creative, so crippled 
are they by their early conditioning. 

Imagination is sorely needed today in this 
world in which materialistic tendencies grow 
stronger and ever stronger, a world which con- 
cerns itself less and less with things of the spirit. 
Imagination, developed through the arts, can not 
only enrich the arts, but can be a fundamental 
force in man’s approach to his fellow man and 
to life. 
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CONCEPTS AND 
PRINCIPLES IN ART 
EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER MASLEY 


Head, Department of Art Education 
University of New Mexico 


If there is a single concept that best expresses 
current art education thinking and experiencing 
it is probably summed up in the word “unfold- 
ing.” In the process of maturing the individual 
personality unfolds in graceful rhythms or with 
the staccato of rapid alternating tensions and 
releases. Responding to the gentle stimulation 
of a succulent environment it unfolds in sym- 
pathy with it. Where opulent nature generously 
supplies vitalized and palatable nourishment 
the energized form unfurls in sweeping heroic 
spirals. The tempo, the manner, in which unfold- 
ing occurs, its intent and accomplishment, all 
depend upon the potential hidden deep within 
the organism and the impact upon it by the 
containing and impinging environment. Unfold- 
ing is an interactive process expressing the only 
manner of life and maturation we know. En- 
vironment aids and influences the unfolding 
process of the organism. And, in turn, the or- 
ganism alters and exploits environment in a 
quasi-unfolding manner. The organism itself is 
a symbol of the unfolding of ancient matter at 
some crucial historical moment. The influences 
of the environment that first begat it and the re- 
sistance to it along with the success of over- 
coming these influences by the living cell over 
eons of time all give evidence of achievement 
as well as of defeat endured in the unfolding 
process we call life. Existence is life immobilized 
in space and time. Living is life at its dynamic 
best, free, active, and interactive, pulsating with 
accented bursts of released power unfolding in 
congenial union with universal laws. 

The concept of unfolding is descriptive and is 
generally understood. Educational means and 
ends implied in such prosaic pedagogical terms 
of maturation reached through an unfolding and 
an evolutionary process. Growth and develop- 


ment are also realizable through additive or 
accumulative processes as well as through evolv- 
ing means. Evolution which, perhaps, best de- 
scribes the maturing process has connotations 
some individuals are reluctant to accept much 
less adorn educational methods with. Unfolding 
is an elementary and simple concept untinted 
by the particular coloring or historical disrepute 
to which “evolution” has at times fallen. Evolu- 
tion has non-biological as well as biological 
meaning. The seed unfurls its leafy banners and 
buds; the bud flowers. Similarily, the child ulti- 
mately unfolds into an adult. Evolution, how- 
ever, is also implied when we say that the 
child’s uncoordinated movements eevntually as- 
sume a high degree of coordination and preci- 
sion of skill. The evolutionary phenomenon 
traced in the unfolding process is the acceptable 
interpretation of “unfolding” not the meaning 
suggested in the spreading out of a thing al- 
ready completely formed and therefore incap- 
able of evolving. Unfolding and evolving are 
teleological concepts describing a developing 
process beginning at a source from which point 
a thing or idea grows as if by its own energy 
and finally produces a more complex and com- 
plete form than the one found in its nucleus. 
The difference between unfolding and evolving 
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may be largely academic, but the identification 
of unfolding with the processes of art education 
today is both less suspect and more directly ex- 
pressive of a creative philosophy. 

Dwelling upon obvious or implied meaning 
of the unfolding concept contributes little to a 
better appreciation of art education today unless 
new connotations are discernible or there is ap- 
plication of the word in a new and significant 
manner. The importance of unfolding is recog- 
nized by its uniqueness in explaining one of sev- 
eral large concepts or principles of art education. 
The use of the word in this way is not entirely 
new. But the use of it coupled with a positive 
need for larger conceptualization of the entire 
field of art education is urgently needed. Unless 
we can successfully formulate a few large, all- 
encompassing concepts descriptive of the ends, 
means and processes of art education, in order 
to simplify comprehension and direction, we 
stand a good chance of losing our way in a 
maze of details or unresolved and unrelated 
generalizations. This will eventually lead to 
chaos and disintegration. 

The forming of concepts is a stage above 
mere identification of things or processes in the 
unfolding of a rational being. Classification is 
necessary if for no other reason than that there 
are not enough words in any vocabulary to 
identify exactly every living thing or everything 
in existence or known. Even animals of limited 
rational ability formulate concepts. No dog ever 
mistook the recognition of another dog regard- 
less of breed, size, shape, or color. No mongrel 
has ever mistaken a Great Dane for an antelope. 
A dog knows that a dog is a dog and it is not 
a cat or a jack rabbit. Concepts aid rationaliza- 
tion and lead to the formulation of principles 
and at the same time simpler and more inclu- 
sive descriptions of the commonness of things, 
ideas, and methods, and their clustering possi- 
bilities. Art education today has reached the de- 
gree of unfoldment where broad, conceptual 
thinking is a necessity. In fact, it has unfolded 
to the point where principles, consistent with the 
degree of unfoldment, are essential in order to 
comprehend all the implications in theory and 
practice and open up new directions for further 
development. 


Art education in the United States has been 
in the process of searching for its own form for 
a long time. Its early history is characterized by 
conflict and indecision of objectives. At that time, 
defining of means and ends appeared impos- 
sible or unconvincing. For years it was an amor- 
phous form timidly pursuing unidentified goals. 
Rigidity of form, one hastens to add, is no asset 
and may be a distinct handicap. But the identi- 
fication of both long and short range goals is a 
minimum requisite in any mode of endeavor. 
However, only since the latter part of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century has there been 
any evidence of crystallization of purpose in art 
education. Consistent with progressive thinking 
in the field of general education, the educational 
function of art experience was clarified. Its ob- 
jective was the promotion and provision of 
means by which creative self-expression could 
become an important part of all education and 
an instrument for democractic living. Art educa- 
tion began to unfold with confidence. Concerted 
action fostering the ideals of art expression for 
all became the core of its philosophy. Today, 
more than a modicum of pride may be felt in 
the eagerness with which individuals set aside 
personal pursuits of isolated goals replacing 
them with loftier objectives of broad and co- 
operative social meaning. Leadership and drive 
have not been found wanting. Neither has there 
been any lack of insight or conviction of purpose 
necessary to define and hold high the funda- 
mental objectives of this profession. Art educa- 
tion is in the process of unfolding in an impor- 
tant way. It must always be in the process of 
unfolding, exercising the basic tenet of its be- 
liefs no less deliberately than it encourages the 
least distinguished of its participants to flower 
in the unnumbered classrooms of our remotest 
hamlets. 

Art education now demands sweeping views 
across the vast educational terrain. Examination 
of some recent literature reveals an unwarranted 
interest in foreground details and middle-dis- 
tance areas. The classification of this or that 
genera may be important but attention to details 
also requires perception of the complex forest 
in order to fully grasp the importance of part 
to whole relationship. For instance, there is an 
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unnecessary and repetitious use of certain coined 
phraseology such as “freedom of expression,” 
“self-confidence,” “self-adjustment,” “self-ex- 
pression,” and others. These are gratifying indi- 
cations that a tremendous awareness of per- 
sonal and social values exist in art education. 
However, the popularity and the esteem with 
which such terms grace its philosophy is a point 
in fact. The implication is that only through art 
education are freedom of expression, self-con- 
fidence, self-expression, et cetra, possible. Inves- 
tigation soon reveals that such desirable ends 
are not necessarily attainable only through art 
education, and if they were this kind of educa- 
tion would, of necessity, have to be redefined in 
more general terms as creative education. The 
metamorphosis of art education into the more 
comprehensive and highly desirable field of 
creative education may be a phase of its future 
unfolding. This is conceiveable inasmuch as no 
other organized body of educators dwells so 
earnestly nor with such understanding and con- 
trol of means necessary in furthering creative 
education as do art educators. 

But for the moment, art education is art edu- 
cation and its form is encompassed within a few 
simple concepts. The first, and probably the most 
important of which, has already been examined. 
It is the fundamental concept of unfolding. Art 
educators aid, retard, or distort this process of 
growth and development by the degree of their 
awareness of it and by methods constructively 
applied influencing its operation. Basic in the 
broad structure is another concept dealing with 
certain limitations of materials of a manipula- 
tory type. These materials are selected because 
of their actual or potential qualities contributing 
to stimulating and direct visual and tactile ex- 
periences. Art education does not deal with the 
free manipulation of abstract sounds or words, 
nor with physical laws or chemical formulae, 
except in the remotest fashion. While personality 
growth and social manipulation and achieve- 
ment, admittedly, are of paramount importance, 
they are, nevertheless, influenced by indirect 
rather than by direct means in art education. 

The recognition of limitation of materials and 
the identification of the basic mechanism of art 
education encourages further examination of its 


diffused subjective form in the hope that other, 
less apparent, but somewhat differentiated con- 
cepts may be isolated and identified. However, 
conceptualization should be neither the privilege 
nor the responsibility of any one individual; nor 
should it be dogmatically presented nor de- 
fended. But the need to hazard a guess as to the 
orientation of direction major movements and 
trends are taking is necessary if for no other 
reason than to call attention to polarization of 
interest and the psychology of the moment. 
Instrumental in the realization of the concept 
of unfolding is the principle of application. 
Growth and development in art education are 
impossible without direct and stimulating appli- 
cation by individuals in many of the manipula- 
tory experiences offered in this field. The con- 
cept of participation is often used to describe 
this relationship of an individual to materials 
through direct experience. However, one must 
not only “participate” in the experience; one 
must apply one’s self in order that the experi- 
ence may have maximum meaning to the indi- 
vidual. The kind and the intensity of application 
are determined by the interest and inner drive 
of the participant; along with the kind and the 
degree of motivation a teacher brings to bear 
upon the individual. The principle of application 
includes the factors of intent, intensity, and in- 
vestigation—through direct rather than through 
indirect or vicarious means. Verbalization and 
cogitation are, perhaps, the least important as- 
pects of the introductory phases of exploratory 
art experiences. Body to body contact, the indi- 
vidual with the material firmly gripped in the 
closed hand, the testing of his control and power, 
the discovery and releasing of unsuspected po- 
tentialities, the sheer delight in effecting a union, 
a harmony, between factors hitherto alien to 
each other, these and hundreds of other satis- 
factions delight the child artist or the mature in- 
dividual groping for meaning in the primitive 
stages of creative art expression. The sensory 
impact of touch, sight, movement, taste, and 
even smell are pleasurable conveyors of the full 
import of immediate living. The individual senses 
but is not cognizant of the fact that life must 
be lived to the fullest at the moment before it 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


The Eastern Arts Association Convention 


March 31, April 1, 2, 3, 1954 
Hotel Commodore, New York City 
THEME: “SOURCES AND RESOURCES FOR 
ART EDUCATION—1954 
Tentative Program 
Wed., March 31, 10:00 A.M. 
Registration in Ballroom Foyer 
Exhibits open 

The Art Mart—supplies and equipment for the art program 
Art Schools—work from schools and colleges offering 
technical training and/or art teacher education 
EAA Loan Services—a sampling of visual materials avail- 
able free to EAA members 
Resources for Art Education—free and inexpensive refer- 
ence materials dealing with subject matter in the art 
curriculum, mimeographed lists of available materials and 
sources of supply 
Courses of Study, Guides, Resource Units and Professional 
Bibliography 
Museum Resources—services, loan exhibits, slides, motion 
pictures, etc. 
Elementary and Secondary School art work of New York 
City Public Schools 

Wed., 1:45 P.M.—First General Session. Greetings, President's 
Message, Convention Preview, Reports and Announcements 
Workshop—Films on Art. Showing of recent films of interest 
to art educators 

Wed., 2:30 P.M.—Address, “The Film as an Art Resource,” 
Arthur Knight, Film Editor, The Saturday Review. Followed 
by informal discussion. 

Wed., 4:30 P.M.—President’s Reception—!nformal social hour 
with Fashion Show and Hat Collection presented by the 
Millinery Workroom, Dept. of Fashion Design, Pratt Institute 

Wed., 8:15 P.M.—Second General Session. Address, “The Arts 
and Business,” Dwayne Orton, Dir. of Education, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

9:15 P.M.—Film—"Leonardo Da Vinci, Man of Mystery” 

Thurs., Apr. 1, 9:30 A.M.—Third General Session—Address, 
“Television and Education,’ William Hodapp, Exec. Dir., 
Teleprogram, Inc., producer of “American Inventory,” NBC- 
TV; followed by demonstration and discussion. 

Thurs., 10:30 A.M.—Group Meetings, Resources for Art Educa- 
tion 
1. Books and Prints—speaker: Milton S. Fox, Editor and 
Publisher 
2. Theater—speaker: Rosamund Gilder, American Theatre 
Academy, Charles Elson, Designer 
3. Television—speaker: Clement Tetkowski, Buffalo State 
College for Teachers 
4. Museums—speaker: Beatrice Farwell, Ed. Dept., Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art 

Thurs., 1:30 P.M.—“On Your Own’’—Tours and Trips—sug- 
gested lists provided 

Thurs., 1:30 P.M.—‘Open House’—Art Schools and College 
Art Departments 
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Thurs., 2:00 P.M.—Film showing, “Leonardo DaVinci, Man of 
Mystery” 
Thurs., 8:30 P.M.—"Ship’s Party’’—Entertainment and Dance 
Fri., Apr. 2, 9:30 A.M.—Fourth General Session. Address, ‘The 
United Nations and Current Problems,” Ben C. Limb, Chief 
of the Korean Misison to the United Nations. Discussion 
Fri., 10:30 A.M.—Group Meetings, “The Use of Resources in 
Art Education” 
1. Elementary Schools; 2. Junior High Schools; 3, Senior 
High Schools; 4. Colleges and Universities; 5. Adult Education 
Fri., 1:30 P.M.—-Guided Tours and Trips to the United Nations, 
Galleries, Museums, Shops, Stores, Studios and Landmarks 
Fri., 2:00 P.M.—Film Showing of new offerings for the art 
program 
Fri., 8:00 P. M.—Fifth General Session. Artist-Teacher Demon- 
strations by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc., showing weaving, silk screen, ceramics, silversmithing, 
jewelry, wood turning, enameling and paper making 
Sat., Apr. 3, 9:15 A.M.—Sixth General Session. Betty Pepis, 
Home Editor, N. Y. Times—‘‘Resources for Design’’—Panel 
of Designers and Historians 
10:30 A.M.—Meeting of the National Art Education Associ- 
ation 
Address, “The Army Arts and Crafts Program,” Eugenia C. 
Nowlin, Senior Crafts Specialist, Special Services Division, 
U. S. Army 
Address, ‘‘What Price Our People’s Culture,’ Ruth Reeves, 
Painter, Designer 
Sat., 11:00 A.M.—Showing of short films on art 
Sat., 12:30 P.M.—The Convention Luncheon. Feature: address, 
“The Free Movement of Thought,’’ Gilbert Highet, Anthon 
Prof. of Latin, Columbia University; Book Critic, Harpers 
Magazine 
Annual Business Meeting of the Eastern Arts Association 
Sat., 3:00 P.M.—Ship Awards 
For further information, write EAA Secretary, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Penna. or Program Chairman, Charles M. 
Robertson, Vice President, EAA, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New 
York. 


STATE NEWS 


From the Western Arts Association 


Western Arts Association members are ener- 
getic supporters of their state art associations. 
Each state group numbers among its members 
outstanding leaders in the field of art educa- 
tion and recognized practicing artists. State serv- 
ices are many and varied—study conferences, 
newsletters, yearbooks, workshops, curriculum 
materials, and exchange exhibits. Many state 
associations are carrying on co-operative enter- 
prises with their state departments of education, 
community art centers or museums, and civic 
groups of various types. 
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Colorado 

The State Art Association of C.E.A. holds sec- 
tional meetings each fall and an annual state- 
wide conference in the spring. A Newsletter, 
edited by Dr. John Lembach of the University of 
Denver, is published four times a year. A packet 
of ART IDEAS, written by members and financed 
and published by the State Department of Edvu- 
cation, is distributed free to all Colorado teach- 
ers who wish to have it. Interested out-of-state 
individuals may obtain packets, including the 
first five pamphlets, for twenty-five cents by 
writing Mrs. Helen Downing, Department of 
Education, State Capitol, Denver, Colorado. 
Pamphlets six through ten are now available 
also at a few cents each. Members provide lead- 
ership for workshops which are arranged at the 
request of county superintendents and classroom 
teachers throughout the state. 


Indiana 


The Art Education Association of Indiana holds 
an annual spring conference and publishes a 
yearbook following the conference. The asso- 
ciation has been active in working for state 
supervision in art education. 


Kansas 


The Kansas Art Education Association pub- 
lishes ART SCOOP bimonthly. This little maga- 
zine gives good coverage of a variety of state- 
wide art activities. It is available to non-mem- 
bers at a subscription rate of $1.00 per year. 
Checks should be sent to Mrs. Jean Crain, Art 
Supervisor, Hays, Kansas. School art exhibits are 
circulated in the state through the joint spon- 
sorship of the Kansas Federation of Art and the 
KAEA. An attempt is made to have many cities 
represented in these state exhibits. Schools us- 
ing them pay express one way. Mr. Jack Teet- 
ers, 600 Clark Ave., Dodge City, Kansas is in 
charge of the project this year. The KAEA also 
holds an annual conference. 

The thirty-first annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Art Education Association will be held in 
Lindsborg, Kansas, on April 24. The meetings 
will consist of panel discussions on the problems 
of the art teacher, reports and routine business. 
The luncheon meeting speaker will be Mr. John 
Bashor of the Bethany Art Faculty telling of his 


work with children in crafts classes at the Men- 
ninger Clinic in Topeka. 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Art Education Association is ac- 
tively engaged in trying to get more art into the 
public schools of Kentucky. As a part of this en- 
deavor, they are featuring a panel discussion on 
“Art for the Child: A Community Luxury or an 
Individual Necessity” at their spring conference. 
Participants on the panel will come from all 
walks of life. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska Art Teachers Association reor- 
ganized this year. In the spring they will hold a 
meeting in connection with the High School Fine 
Arts Festival at the University of Nebraska. The 
theme of the program will be “Art Education, A 
Part of the Total Educational Program.” Out- 
standing educators and administrators from the 
elementary as well as secondary schools will 
participate. 


Michigan 

The members of the Michigan Art Education 
Association are hard at work conducting local 
workshops, developing curriculum materials for 
use in their schools, and making preparation to 
host the 1954 conference of Western Arts Asso- 
ciation. This year their fall conference featured 
a viewing of the architecture of Alden Dow and 
a panel on “Living with Contemporary Archi- 
tecture.” The group has a printed statement of 
their philosophy of art education. It is part of 
a folder entitled “What's Going on Outside Your 
Own Four Walls?” 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Art Education Exchange holds 
fall and spring conferences. They also publish 
EXCHANGE five times during the school year. 
Non-membership subscriptions may be obtained 
at $1.00 per year or twenty-five cents the single 
copy by writing Dr. Eugenia Oole, Editor, State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. Issues 
this year will be devoted to such problems as 
“the role of the art consultant,” “how art can 
function more universally in our high schools,” 
and “activities important in a well-rounded art 
program.” 


Missouri 


SHOW-ME ART is the official publication of 
the Missouri Art Education Association. It is pub- 
lished four times a year and is available to non- 
members for $1.00 per year. The editor is Miss 
Verna Wulfekammer, Department of Art, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. The asso- 
ciation holds two annual meetings. This year 
they are assisting the state art supervisor im- 
plement the state art course of study through 
workshops and are developing a means for wide 
participation in rewriting the secondary school 
course of study in art. 


New Mexico 


The New Mexico Art Education Association 
holds an annual fall meeting in connection with 
the New Mexico Education Association. They al- 
so publish a Newsletter. 


North Dakota 


The Art Section of the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association holds an annual meeting in the 
fall. Exhibits of public school art are available 
in the state through the State Teachers College 
in Valley City, North Dakota. 

Ohio 

At present, the Art Section of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association is assuming the responsibility 
for the complete revision of the guide for art 
education in the elementary schools in Ohio. 
Last fall the conference theme was “Vitalized 
Art Education for Today’s Children.” Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the keynote speech and sum- 
maries of the various study groups are provided 
for members. 


Texas 

TEXAS TRENDS is the official publication of 
the Texas Art Educators Association and is edited 
by Dr. Karl Schlicher, Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Nacogdoches, Texas. It presents trends 
in art education on local, state, regional, and 
national levels. The Texas association holds an 
annual conference in the fall. This year the key- 
note address presented “Some New Implications 
for the Art Teacher.” 


Washington 


The Washington Art Association is holding its 
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annual meeting in Spokane, Washington on 
March 25, 26 and 27. Mr. Sponnenburg, sculp- 
tor, is to be the featured speaker. Mr. Robert 
Hanrahan of Eastern Washington College of 
Education at Cheney is president of the Associ- 
ation. 


The Illinois Art Education Association 

The February issue of The Related Arts Serv- 
ice, in addition to a very attractive layout, con- 
tains an interesting report on the Illinois Art 
Education Association. Those of us who are in- 
terested in state organizations would do well to 
read the Illinois plan and to note the effective- 
ness with which they operate. Among their 
achievements in the short term of their experi- 
ence, this group has been instrumental in effect- 
ing the creation of the position of State Director 
of Art Education in Illinois, in publishing a year- 
book (reviewed in the February issue of this 
journal) and in contributing to numerous other 
publications in the state. This group demon- 
strated very effectively the extent and the range 
of the contributions that can be made by art 
teachers through organized effort. 


Florida 


A recent issue of ART NEWS published by the 
Art Section of the Florida Education Association 
is concerned primarily with a report and an 
evaluation of their first work conference in Octo- 
ber and with recommendations for an even more 
effective program for the next conference. The 
report gives evidence of a very worthwhile 
meeting. It is encouraging to note that what is 
happening in Florida is also taking place in 
many states, namely the holding of state asso- 
ciation meetings. Many teachers who are unable 
to attend either National or Regional meetings 
can and do attend state meetings and are there- 
by not deprived of the advantages such meet- 
ings offer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


World Children’s Art Exhibition in Japan 


Four thousand examples of child art repre- 
senting fifteen countries, among them the USA, 
Canada, Mexico, Ecuador, Brazil, Norway, Den- 
mark, West Germany, Austria, Afghanistan, Yu- 
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goslavia, Australia, India, Sweden, France, Italy 
and the Union of South Africa were included in 
the World Children’s Art Exhibition in Japan last 
fall. After the close of the exhibition in Tokyo 
on October 7, the exhibition started on a tour 
of the major cities of Japan. Three hundred 
thousand people saw the exhibition in the first 
three months of its tour. 

Ten Japanese students selected as winners 
were presented with copies of “Creative Art” put 
out by the Denver Public Schools. 

A second exhibition is planned for October 
1954. Material for the exhibition is sent through 
the office of Mr. Max McCullough, Executive Sec- 
retary, The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, Department of State, Washington 
25, ©.. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Education and Art: A Symposium, edited by Ed- 
win Ziegfeld, published by UNESCO, Paris, 
1953. Distributed by International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Price—paper 
$5.00, cloth $5.50. 


WHILE everyone talks about furthering inter- 
national understanding, it is very gratifying to 
find that someone is doing something about it. 
This publication has been prepared by UNESCO 
with Edwin Ziegfeld as editor “to assemble and 
disseminate information” on art education “but 
not to impose a method or dictate a policy”. In 
this symposium of opinions on various aspects of 
art education, written by forty-four of the lead- 
ing art educators in twenty-two countries, 
UNESCO has achieved this purpose. 

The book is divided into eight sections: The 
Nature of Creative Activity and Art Education, 
The Growing Child and Creative Art Teaching, 
Ways and Means, Administration for Education, 
Training Art Teachers, Art and the Community, 
Art Education and Indigenous Culture, and Inter- 
national Art Education; each writer contributing 
an article to only one section. In this way the 
book has been given a coherent form, and ex- 
cessive repetition and generalization have been 
avoided. The articles are short (the longest is 
five pages in length and the majority are be- 


tween two and three pages long) and are ex- 
tremely readable. Much is said in a brief space. 
Illustrations are drawn from the writers’ own 
experiences in art education. 

While specific topics are dealt with, each writ- 
er reveals, implicitly if not explicitly, his own 
philosophy of art education. It is surprising to 
see how similar these philosophies are. There is 
quite general agreement that the main function 
of art in education is to provide for the integra- 
tion of individual experience and to communi- 
cate to other members of society the form taken 
by this integration. Opinion varies as to the ex- 
tent to which traditional art forms should be 
allowed to form a part of individual experience. 
The stronger the influence of traditional art 
forms, the less disposed art educators seem to 
be to allow them to enter into the experience 
of the individual. Thus the complaint from Italy 
and Japan that traditional art forms are too 
restrictive, while from Egypt and Mexico come 
pleas for a stronger emphasis on traditional art 
forms in education. 

The methods of teaching art presented here 
are more diverse than are the philosophies of 
teaching art. Among the several methods out- 
lined, the reader will find ideas with which he 
may want to experiment in his own teaching. 
Methods are presented for guiding the student 
in his individual work and when he is engaged 
in group projects. 

The articles on art materials cite many differ- 
ent materials and ways, usual and unusual, in 
which they may be used. Being scavengers of 
wastebaskets and trash cans in search of art 
materials seems to be an international charac- 
teristic of art teachers. 


International also are the problems of ad- 
ministering art programs. There are familiar 
complaints from writers of several nationalities 
concerning the lack of sufficient funds for the 
adequate staffing, housing and equipping of 
programs in art. The problem of working within 
the framework of an outmoded curriculum seems 
a common one, and the task of convincing par- 
ents of the worth of art products of their chil- 
dren is mentioned by at least one writer from 
another country. 


There are interesting comments on the prepa- 
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tion of art teachers which point out various cri- 
teria for the selection and evaluation of candi- 
dates for training. The relative weight to be 
given the technical and pedagogical aspects of 
the training program is considered in several 
articles. 

Under the heading “Art and the Community” 
the problems of art instruction for adults is con- 
sidered and the role of public institutions such 
as libraries and museums in the over-all pattern 
of art education is discussed. 

A final section deals with international art 
education. The stimulating program now being 
carried on in Japan to further international 
understanding through art is described. Sugges- 
tions are offered for further work to be done in 
this direction throughout the world. A resume 
is made of the work of UNESCO in the field of 
art education and its preparations, now under- 
way, for the establishment of an International 
Society of Education Through Art are presented. 
Proposals for activities of the Society include the 
publishing of a bulletin or journal and the 
preparation of various types of exhibits to be 
circulated internationally. It would also serve as 
a central agency to facilitate the exchange of 
teachers between countries, to correlate the re- 
sults of researches in various countries, and to 
translate, and facilitate the dissemination of, 
existing books and other visual aids on art edu- 
cation. 

Fifty-eight well-selected plates, twenty-three 
of them in full color, are grouped together at 
the back of the book. The printing of all plates 
is excellent, the colors are extremely vivid and 
clear and the register is sharp. Also included 
are a select bibliography of books and periodi- 
cals in various languages which deal with art 
education, and biographical sketches of contrib- 
utors to the symposium. 

This reviewer would like to add that reading 
the book was a very frustrating experience. It 
was like getting brief and partial glimpses of 
a wide variety of interesting scenes; glimpses 
which wetted the curiosity with a hearty desire 
to see more. This book should be only the begin- 
ning of a world-wide exchange of opinions, re- 
search and news on art education. 

ALFRED P. MAURICE 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


As a professional worker in the field of music, 
it has been a source of satisfaction, both person- 
ally and professionally, to witness the growth 
and development of the National Art Education 
Association. My feeling is one of enlightened 
self-interest, for although in many respects art 
and music lead to independent educational lives, 
in many more ways their fortunes and fates are 
intertwined. If the arts go into a decline in 
American schools, both will suffer. If they pros- 
per, both will grow. 

The music educators, through some happy set 
of circumstances, began their national organiza- 
tion some twenty-five years earlier than the art 
educators. Perhaps this accounts for the larger 
size and broader program of the Music Educators 
National Conference. | am sure, as well, that this 
accounts for the remarkable growth which music 
has made in school programs throughout the 
country. 

Building up national leadership in a field is 
a long-time proposition and the fruits of a sound 
program often do not become apparent for a 
number of years. The kind of sustained support 
which you want and need not only from your 
own people but from educators from other areas 
cannot be quickly secured. Many factors, many 
problems, and many personalities are involved. 

The exhibition of accomplishment that at- 
tended the birth of the NAEA has probably worn 
off and the many tough problems and adjust- 
ments that emerge with the growth of a national 
organization are probably becoming more ap- 
parent. As one who has been through a similar 
ordeal, | can only urge that you hold steadfast 
to your larger purposes, for the national leader- 
ship in art which you want and deserve cannot 
be achieved without or apart from a strong and 
vigorous national association. A strong and uni- 
fied national organization is essential to the 
development of the profession and is of incal- 
culable benefit to individual members of the 
profession. The growth of the profession and 
the growth of the professional organization are 
synonymous. You should also derive comfort 
from the knowledge that you have the encour- 
agement and support of other strong educa- 
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tional groups and, in particular, of the member- 
ship of the Music Educators National Conference. 
| send you my best greetings! 

VANETT LAWLER 

Assoc. Executive Secretary 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Education Association 


TOWARD BETTER ART TEACHING 

(Continued from page 5) 

room and see that all have opportunities of 
using each material, she must have a working 
knowledge of all media that she presents to her 
pupils, and she must have a plan. She must be 
all things at all times. 

This program is good. It has been tried in 
many areas with children of every type and al- 
ways successfully, measured by pupil and teach- 
er growth and happiness. 


The Demonstration Schools 


When a school has reached the point where 
all classes are working with confidence, then 
the superintendent steps in and invites all of the 
principals in his area to what we call an institute 
and the school becomes a demonstration school. 
At the meeting with the principals, the basic 
philosophy is reviewed, the program outlined, 
and then all are taken on a tour of the school 
where every class is employed in some art ac- 
tivity. It is proof of the children’s absorption in 
the art work when they pay little or no atten- 
tion to the unusually large group of guests. 
Questions may be asked of individual children 
and teachers, and answers are most revealing. 
Some teachers will admit that they were sure 
nothing would be gained by such a pupil initi- 
ated program, but gradually the results in terms 
of child interest and growth sell the program to 
the most skeptical and all develop into art en- 
thusiasts. When the principals have finished 
their tour, there is another conference to clarify 
points not understood. 

The principals have, in every case, been eager 
that their teachers see these newer methods, so 
schedules are planned for them, and for several 
weeks the demonstration school is on parade 
with groups of teachers visiting, just as their 
principals have done. This spreads the gospel of 
art over quite a wide area and has been most 


helpful, but it spreads very thin at best. There 
should be follow-up visits to every school to 
evaluate work accomplished and suggest further 
progress. This we are doing as rapidly as our 
limited personnel allows through conferences in 
individual schools and through workshops for 
teachers and principals. 


The Workshops 


There are more demands for this workshop 
type course than we can fill with our limited 
personnel, but they are most effective. In a work- 
shop all of the materials are presented exactly 
as they are given to the children. The room set- 
up approximates as closely as possible classroom 
situations. Principals and teachers react much 
as the children do as soon as self consciousness 
is overcome and freedom established. Each little 
thing they do takes on immense importance be- 
cause in most cases it is their first experience 
and we hear, “| have never painted before,” 
“| never had a piece of clay in my hands,” “I 
had no idea there was such a variety of excit- 
ing art experiences.” 

What do these workshops accomplish? Those 
attending understand what the words in the art 
manual mean. They learn first hand of the dif- 
ficulties and possibilities of each material. Prin- 
cipals know what to say to encourage pupils 
and teachers and all learn, through doing, what 
makes art an important area of general educa- 
tion. 


CONCEPTS AND PRINCIPLES 
IN ART EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 10) 
will have any meaning for the future or of the 
past. 

The use of the word “principle” is not to be 
taken literally. In Webster’s definition there is 
an element of finality implied that is not intended 
in its present usage. Principle is defined as “a 
fundamental truth; a primary or basic law, 


doctrine, or the like—a settled rule of action; a 
governing law of conduct.” et cetra. Nothing 
would probably be more detrimental to art edu- 
cation than the conviction that all issues in art 
education are completely understood and have 
been summarily dealt with. Or that in the defini- 
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tion of “principles of art education” classification 
has been completed and new comers in the field 
would only have to learn and practice these 
same “principles” in order to demonstrate com- 
petence. This would be a denial of the concept 
of unfolding and a contradiction of all that 
creative evolution stands for. What is intended 
in the use of “principle” at this time is simply 
the identification of larger forms of art educa- 
tion included in which are many of the more 
obvious phenomena that we accept as normal 
methods of procedure in this kind of education. 

Conceptual behavior and the formulation of 
principles within a given field of operation often 
require a systematic ordering or structuring of 
the prinicples to explain or demonstrate their 
sequence of application or the scope of influ- 
ence. In the identification of the principle of 
application followed by the principle of accept- 
ance, shortly to be explained, the intention is 
that the second ordinarily follows the first. At 
least,( in a general way, one would assume that 
an individual’s first introduction to art experi- 
ence of a creative type would, of necessity, have 
to be of an interested and exploratory kind. 
Satisfactory exploration would lead to the ac- 
ceptance of the idea that this kind of experience 
has proven rewarding and calls for further in- 
dulgence. The principle of acceptance is psycho- 
logically very important to the participant as 
well as to the teacher. 

In any mode of expression the effectiveness 
of the expression is often measurable by the 
degree to which the individual feels competent 
in the use of the medium of expression. This is 
true whether or not competence is consciously 
evaluated in terms of traditional standards or 
unconsciously in terms of affinity, security, or a 
measurable amount of confidence. Following in- 
troductory and exploratory phases of acquaint- 
anceship the individual evaluates the returns 
from his exploratory experiences. They make 
him feel good, confident, and pleased with his 
efforts. He accepts his demonstrated amount of 
competence as indicative of his ability to meet 
the test and rise above the situation. He is now 
ready to continue the experience exploring more 
fully the expressive potentialities of the art ma- 
terials and the processes necessary to use them. 
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Lacking a degree of acceptability because of any 
one of several reasons, such as indifference, in- 
adequate material, complexity of situation, or 
the lack of identity with the experience, non- 
acceptability of the mode of expression would 
inevitably follow. There is now every possibility 
that further interest or meaning would by all 
odds be difficult to arouse. The individual must 
not only accept the mode of expression but also 
must accept himself in the role of competently 
expressing some kind of meaningful intent. Art 
education experience fostering creative self-ex- 
pression is mindful of the importance of the 
principle of acceptance making every effort to 
apply it constructively while dramatically en- 
listing its contribution to the unfolding and de- 
veloping process of creative expresison. 


In all creative experiences individual differ- 
ences determine the rapidity and the manner of 
transition from exploratory through acceptabil- 
ity, to the confident stage of production. To be 
sure, the stages are only casually or impercept- 
ibly demarcated and precise delineation is 
neither possible nor desirable. Following the 
stage of successful acceptability, the emergence 
of the stage of production is discovered. At this 
stage the principle of production is dominant 
resulting from a feeling of development to a 
higher level of maturity than previously experi- 
enced and marked by stature and an intense 
affinity between the individual and what is for 
him his own, personal, and accomplished form 
of expression. 

In the process of unfolding, the inevitability 
of reaching the ultimate stage of maturity must 
be accepted. A thing unfolds, grows and de- 
velops in order that maturity may be reached. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that ma- 
turity will be reached. Many an organism ven- 
tures forth on the long and hazardous journey 
striving to achieve its ultimate and mature form 
only to be frustrated at any one of a thousand 
different points along the way or diverted tan- 
gentially into an abyss where stagnation is the 
only reward. Principles of exploration, accept- 
ance, and production apply in every conscious 
effort of self-expression. They apply also in a 
lifetime of self-realization symbolized in the 
stages of development from infancy through 
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adulthood. Every art experience, at whatever 
level, is a microcosm of the total developmental 
pattern and includes the stages and the se- 
quence expressed in the principles of applica- 
tion, acceptance, and production. They reflect in 
miniature the total developmental pattern from 
childhood to manhood. This pattern of develop- 
ment is readily recognized because it is an im- 
portant part of current art education philosophy 
and psychology. It is the process of unfolding 
expressed in the stages of artistic development 
from the scribbling stage through realism. The 
early stages of art experience during early 
childhood are marked by an over-indulgence in 
material manipulation—an exploratory phase 
where search for individual meaning through 
graphic experience is of utmost importance. In 
the succeeding phase, the individual makes an 
important decision for reasons not always un- 
derstood. He either accepts the media, processes, 
and himself in this kind of personal expression 
or he more or less completely rejects art, visual 
art, and discounts any close attachment he may 
have had for it earlier in his life. The next 
phase, reached during adolescence, is one of 
production. This is true providing the individual 
has in the meantime accepted both the means 
and the ends of this kind of personal expression 
and has also accepted himself as an active par- 
ticipant with sufficient confidence to want to pur- 
sue further interest and effort in art experiences. 

The coming of age of art education permits 
recognition of its emerging form. In its present 
state of emergence it manifests itself as an or- 
ganic and a highly articulated, almost classical 
form. In magnitude it is as large as life itself. Its 
contour is not clearly defined because it is more 
of a process than a thing. Its basic form, if it 
could so be identified, is one of continual change 
from an almost imperceptible source evolving, 
uncoiling, and expanding while striving for ulti- 
mate and eventual maturity. If it will always be 
“emerging and becoming” it may never reach 
full maturity. As it approaches a goal sighted 
near the horizon any negation of the space be- 
tween itself and the horizon becomes an illusion. 
As the horizon continues to recede the goal, too, 
recedes with it. New and unexplored terrain ul- 
timately becomes familiar but never common- 
place for each passing moment the challenge 
of exploring unfamiliar ground draws it for- 
ward. 
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